In Create Something the author presents materials on the creative arts in such a manner 
as to make it understandable to the beginner without sacrificing its value to the advanced 
student or the teacher who requires a compact reference book. A new world is opened 
to the amateur who is seeking new constructive forms of recreation as well as education. 
It is the author’s belief that experiment rather than following traditional lines of proce- 
dure is vital. Satisfaction and pleasure along with sound educational value may be found 
in this book. 
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we are never as happy as when We 
are creating something, this boo 
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teurs, teachers and students I 
every field of art. Order yours now. 
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DESIGN PRINCIPLES SHOWN IN SMALL EXHIBI- 
TION AT MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


@ That old adage “seeing is believing” may soon change 
to “seeing is learning,” especially if the visual method of 
teaching’ used so extensively in World War II is adapted to 
civilian use. But it is doubtful if pictures will ever com- 
pletely supplant words, as the two methods of communicat- 
ing ideas usually attain maximum efficiency when one sup- 
nlements the other. 


The word-and-picture combination is the technique used in 
* Elements of Design, the new experiment in visual education 
was recently shown for the first time at the Museum of 
Modern Art. This is the fourth of the Museum’s series of 
small, compact and very complete exhibitions reproduced 
in multiple form for sale or circulation throughout this 
country and abroad. .The other three in the series are 
What is Modern Painting,? Creative ‘Photography, and Look 
at Your Neighberhood. \ 


Elements of Design consists of twenty-four cardboard panels, 


20x25 inches in size, with color reproductions, photographs *> 


and text introducing principles of design—line, form, space, 
color, light—as they are used in architecture, painting, 
sculpture, textile design, posters, aid other arts. The fun- 
damental premise of the exhibition is that design does 
not exist as a separate concept, but is intrinsic in all ob- 
jects of the natural as well as the man-made world. 


The brief text on each panel in the exhibition introduces _. 


ideas basic to all the plastic arts. A few words underline 


the illustrative part of the material. For example, the-head- 


ing of one panel states boldly “CONTOURS define form’—- 
a sentence which comes to life and assumes its full meaning 


when seen with a large photograph of snowy-hillg undulating © 


against each other and a series of photographs of a sculp- 
tured head by Charles Despiau seen from several different 
points. Another panel defines VOLUME as “Contained 


Space” and this is illustrated through a pair of large cupped j.-, 


hands, a bowl, a room. TEXTURE, TRANSPARENCY, 
LINE, PLANE, MASS, LIGHT, COLOR, and other subjects 


are treated in this same fashion—that is simply, dramatic- . | 


ally, and visually. 


The exhibition would be of particular value to colleges, art 
schools, and the educational departments of museums. 
Material for it has been assembled-and designed by Robert 


Jay Wolff, formerly Dean of the Institttte of Design, Chicago, . 
in collaboration with Alice Otis, Elodie: Courter and Victor ~* 


D’Amico of the Museum staff. 


ARTS BUREAU 

@ Convinced that more talented, trained artists can and 
should find a career in the field of American greeting card 
design, Gartner and Bender, Inc., Chicago publisher of greet- 
ing cards, announces the establishment of the Arts Bureau,. 
with headquarters at 510 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Aiming at the tap roots of art talent—the students of fine 
and applied art throughout the United States—the program 
of the Arts Bureau, maintained by Gartner and Bender, is 
sponsored by an Advisory Committee which includes the 
following members: Raymond Baxter Dowden, Assistant 
Professor of Design, Cooper Union, New York City; Arthur 
Hawkins, Jr., President, Art Directors Club, New York City; 
Ely Jacques Kahn, architect, New York City; Dr. Horace 
M. Kallen, Professor of Philosophy and Psychology, New 
School for Social Research, New York City; Laszlo Moholy- 
Nagy, President, Institute of Design, Chicago; Dorothy 
Thornton, Supervisor of Industrial Design, Vocational High 
Schools, New York City; Dana P. Vaughan, President, East- 
ern Arts Association; Beatrice Winser, Director, The Newark 
Museum, Newark, N. J. Mrs. Joan Gaines is managing 
director of the Arts Bureau. 

To reach the art student, the Bureau will work through the 
medium of the art educator. The Bureau will make avail- 
able brochures, statistical surveys, exhibitions, etc., based 


‘on research giving the latest facts about themes and tech- 


niques of the greeting card. 

The greeting card serves as a popular art form (it yearly 
reaches an estimated four billion circulation) and, for count- 
less Americans, is also an indispensable means of social com- 
munication. For many, it represents the only opportunity 
to select a picture or design on purely aesthetic merit. 
Furthermore it carries ideas and concepts of major signifi- 
cance in our society. 


VALUABLE TEACHING AIDS 


@ Art teachers need a wealth of illustrative and back- 


ground material to keep their work alive and make good 


teaching easier. Constant demands come to us for help 
of all kinds. To help satisfy this demand we have assembled 


a group of three magazines which have been especially help- 


ful in the past. Every teacher of art or of any grade should 
not be without them. They were first published in October, 
November and December 1942. No better help could possibly 
be found anywhere. They will stimulate teachers and their 
classes to better and more original work. Notice the long 
list of valuable material contained in these three issues. 
ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR! Art Can Do Much Now, 
Know Your American Arts, Producing a School Magazine 
on a Shoestring, Weaving on a Foot Power Loom, Weav- 
ing with Floating Warp, Using Native Materials, 
Ninety Feet of Woods in Color, Clay and the Firing 
Process, How to Make Your Pottery Kiln Last as Long 
as Possible, Masks, Beginning Painting for Junior and 
Senior High School Classes, Personalities in Glassware. 
Learn About Color Through People, Make Toys, Make 
Hooked Rugs, Good Ideas from Our Heritage of Quilts, 
Patriotism in an Historical Textile, Paul Bunyan Theme, 
Clay—Make Gifts of It, You Can Make Stained Glass 
Windows, Silk Screen, No Lack of Art Materials, A 
High’ School Mural, The Art Supervisor’s Job. Evalua- 
tion in Art Education, Book Design, Design for a Pur- 
pose, British Crafts, Air Brush, Negro Art in America. 
Weave a Purse, Casting Pottery from Molds, 16mm 
Motion Picture Art Films, Helping Parents Understand 
the Creative Expression of Their Children. 
This special offer is for a limited time so send $1.00 and 
these will be sent you postpaid at once. 
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TEACH 


@ There can be no denying the special need for competence 
among teachers of art in the high schools because here the 


problems are increasi 


ence, much of the teaching 
It becomes really necessary to practice what is ’} 
And the task is of course too specialized for the*® 
room” teacher. There must be an art room or studio—& 
“laboratory” for the teaching of art—and an artist teacher 


echnical ones and, in consequ- 
1as to be done by demonstration. 
ched. 


assigned to it who understands both students and art. And 
this teacher must be thoroughly qualified because it is with 
young adolescents that the serious teaching of art really 


has to begin. 


There can be no dodging the issue. In the high schools a 
teacher must be prepared and ready to teach art, and to do 
it by precept and example. This is especially necessary 
when dealing with young adolescents. They need direction; 
they expect the teacher to show them what is wanted. And 
if he is definite about this they respect him for it and learn 


it. “Exploratory activities” is a phrase to suggest the al- 
ernative point of view—also the chance-learning of a rat 
a maze. But there is a logic of construction in making , 
ings; it can be demonstrated; and the method of demon- 


stration is the efficient means in teaching to ensure that 
what is learned will be in logical order and definite also. 

But the high schools have not been getting this kind of 
teaching. The teachers have been reading the wrong kind 
of literature and listening to the suggestions which aim at 
consuming art supplies. 
own about art. They think of it in terms of “activities.” 
Consulting the random and passing interests of students 
they have offered variety rather than substance. For 
example they have played with finger painting for no 
better reason than because it was fun. This is to trivialize 
art. If art is important, they should teach what i# im- 


portant about it. 


They lack convictions of their 


This sad state of affairs may be partly accounted for by 
the fact that the teachers, pretty generally, have been 
trained in educational theory out of all proportion to their 
training in art. They are not really prepared to teach 
what should be taught in the high schools, nor to use the 
method of demonstration which can be expected to work 
best in this area. Obviously here is a situation that will 
have to improve if there is to be a sufficient reason for 


having art in the school 


Ss. 


And if there is to be anything 


more than a superficial and passing experience of art I be- 
lieve that the central discipline in teaching will have to be 
drawing. Drawing is the one really” effective means" "of 


training the eye to see. 
Seeing is a basic skill. 


expression, self-directed, 


sto channel and direct 


But it needs training; its develop- 
ment is not automati¢, it cannot be taken for granted, nor 
is the development necessarily continuous with growth. 
Indeed the visual skills which the experience of art requires 
will not develop mueh beyend puberty except as education 
takes a hand in the matter—as is evidenced, I think, by 
the kinds of art the untrained adult will turn to. © Self- 
is not enough. Some systematic 
experience of seeing is necessary, using technical processes 


it. 


Without mincing words, this 


‘means drill exercises, directed practice in art to train the 
eye. There is need for a positive program; a discipline for 


seeing,-if you will. 


Failure to emphasize visual skills is a common fault in the 
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BY EDWARD W. RANNELLS 
Lexington, Kentucky 


literature of art education. This -tendency needs to be 
looked into a little. Vision is the essential fact in our ex- 
perience of art, and education can not afford to neglect it. 
What art has to say is add#essed to the eye. What the eye 
sees depends on what the eye is trained to see. The ex- 
perience of art rests, therefore, on knowing how to see and 
in knowing what to look for. This kind of vision is a 
skill which artists possess in considerable degree; they see 
more than other people do, and séeing is more important 
to them; but it is a skill which non-artists, through train- 
ing, can also acquire, and thus the world of art can be 
made accessible to them. 

The training of visual skills is the first —" of 
art education. All other goals depend upon it. Visual skills 
are as necessary in the study of art as mathematical skills 
in the study of physics. And, like the training of any other 
skill, the training of vision requires the discipline of planned 
and systematic work—enough to objectify the process_and 


- make teaching possible. Lack of candor on this subje¢t has 
. only confused and delayed the progress of art education. 


The effective means of direction and control is drawing. 
It is the foundation of all visual training in art. This fact 
cannot be ignored with impunity, nor can the fact that it is 
on the high school ievel that a discipline of technical pro- 
cedures is needed most, not as a curb upon expression but 
as an aid in the reorientation of vision which is a part of 
the transition fromcbildhood to adolescene. 

Under the impact of! Progresgive | |Egucation this need for 
direction has givén way befofe the need for expression. 
The thought seems to be that the young adolescent must not 
be hampered by the restrictions of technique; that he must 
be free to express himself as he wishes, and that free- 
dom will make him creative; and there has been a gen- 
eral change from an emphasis on skjlls to an emphasis upon 
appreciations—not to mention the newer processes of re- 
lease. But the whole of the creative process in art rests 
upon drawing. Without it the program ‘of art. education 
hangs in. the air. The shift,from formalism to free ex- 


pression has overréached itself. No wonder, the educational 


value of art. is in question and its place in the curriculum 
still a matter of debate. 


_Drawing has been misunderstood and misrepresented as 
solely a, manual skill, valuable only to those with a ipectal 
“aptitude. for it. But this is to overlook its constr ctive” 


value in the training of the eye. Drawing is learning” me 
see; it is the means of visual analysis; it is the “ordefriig 
of sight. Drawing is also a means of graphing Has: of 
putting down the image of what has been imagined, of °' 
materializing thought in’ visual ‘terms; and it is of value, 
also, to be able to “read” these “signs” and know or sense 
their meaning. © If ‘the “experts” who write the reports 
understood drawing a little better they ‘would make a 


“better case for the educational value of art and have less 
‘to say on its use as therapy. ia 


The young adolescent learns best what is made concrete. 
And there ¢an bé‘no doubt that early adolescence is a critical 
moment: An, tte growing youngsters’ experience of art. It 
is thé’ very moment, I believe, when he is by nature most 
ready and best able to develop those perceptive. powers of 


‘selective vision which drawing requires of him. A program 


for art in the secondary schools which does not ‘seriously 


‘teach drawing: does not: seriously teach art. 
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25. FE ROKOO 
Suggested by sea shells 


PERSONAL 


Among 


Natives Malaita Island 


@ One evening in October 1944, Captain Frank Moore, B. S. 
I. P., invited me to dinner at the Resident British Commis- 
sioner’s Camp at Point Cruz, Guadalcanal] Island, Solomon 
Islands. Lieutenant Colonel Oliver Grotefend, the U. S. 
Army Chaplain on Guadalcanal, was another guest along 
with a number of British army officers and British govern- 


mental officials from several of the islands of the British 


Solomon Protectorate. 


During the course of the evening, Colonel Grotefend and I 
became acquainted with Major David Trench, B. S. I. P., Dis- 
trict Commissioner of nearby Malaita Island. During the 
evening Major Trench asked Colonel Grotefend and me if 
we would like to and could find time for a short visit to 
Malaita. We could. 

Malaita had been largely by-passed by the Japanese when 
they swept into the Solomons, and because of that it was 
little more than “looked at’ by American forces when they 
arrived on the scene. For this reason native life has been 
disturbed very little there and one is afforded an ‘excellent 
chance to observe life in the Solomon Islands as it was 
prior to 1941. 

About two weeks after the dinner party, Captain Moore 
called and said he had received a wireless from Major 
Trench in which he had indicated he was sending his 


SOLOMON ISLAND MALE PAINTED BY SERGEANT ALMER F. HOW 


By LT. COL. EUGENE E. MYERS 
Army Air Corps 


Lt. Col. Myers, an outstanding person in Art 
Education in America before entering the Army, 
is well known in several colleges and the N.E.A. 


schooner from Malaita to fetch us to Auki Government 
Station, the District Commissioner’s headquarters on 
Malaita. 

We boarded the schooner “Tulagi” at dawn on October 23. 
Two huge, jet-black, woolly-headed Melanesians with tat- 
tooed faces and chests met us at the beach with a dinghy 
to row us out to the Tulagi. Their apparel consisted of 
woven grass bands above their elbows and below their 
knees and skimpy but colorful wrap-around loin cloths. 


There were no other whites aboard, but Frank Moore had 
sent his Melanesian Pidgin-English speaking orderly to ac- 
company us on the trip. The entire crew was composed of 
husky natives similar to those who had met us on the beach. 
The trip from Guadalcanal to Malaita took most of the day 
and was a pleasant one. I had flown over these islands many 
times, but had never before really had close or intimate 
contact with either Melanesian natives or the tiny islands 
we passed that day. After we had left the hustle and 
bustle of our G. I. life at Guadalcanal it was as though wé 
were alone in a world of our own. An American fighter 
plane buzzed us lower than regulations permit, and we 
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Suggested by a wheel Suggested by a branch Suggested by frigate birds in flight 


THESE TATTOO DECORATIONS WHICH THE NATIVES OF MALAITA ISLAND USE TO ORNAMENT 
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“12, TALE 14, RA 
Suggested by tracks of hermit cred Suggested by @ cross 


16, GAeGA NARIKA 
Suggested by a starfish 


15, ALITE 
Suggested by a tree 


17. FOO 
Suggested by mouth of an edible fish 19, TALE FO-KOSU , 
Suggested by tracks of hermit crab 
18. GA-GA MARIKA 
Suggested by a starfish 
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20, 22. TOU 
Suggested by an edible fish Sugreeted by a sea full 


21. SI 
Suggested by a chandelier seen in 
the home of a plantation owner 
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23, IAR 
: Suggested by a fish 
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waved enthusiastically to the pilot. The tropical sun made 
the water a clear, brilliant blue through which the Tulagi 
cut cleanly, leaving a streamer of white foam behind. 

Willie, our orderly, prepared an excellent lunch which Col- 
onel Grotefend and I ate at a table set up in the stern of 
the schooner. 

Just before we put in at Auki we were surprised to see the 
crew deck themselves out in a wonderful array of castoff 
navy and army clothes. But we knew many of the crew 
were from Malaita and were dressing up in all their elegance 
before docking and being greeted by their almost completely 
nude relatives and friends who were out en masse to welcome 
the Tulagi to Auki. 

Auki Government Station lies in a timeless, sheltered, con- 
cave-shaped natural harbor. Heavy seas are broken by a 
little man-made island which is situated at the center of 
the mouth of the harbor. As we passed by this little, arti- 
fically constructed salt water village called Auki Village, 
squeals of delight arose from the natives and scores hopped 
into outrigger canoes and followed in our wake some four 
hundred yards to the dock. 

The shore of Auki Harbor is quite flat for some three hun- 
dred yards inland and is covered with lush closely cropped 
grass. A coral walk extends along the beach and from 
this and the dock several wide coral walks shaded by 
cocoanut trees lead inland. Behind the level shore land the 
terrain, largely covered by shade trees, slopes first gradually, 
then soon continues upward at an angle of about 30°. The 
government offices are on this slope above the sea. Higher 
up the hill surrounded by beautifully kept lawns are three 
large, cool white houses; their wide verandahs overlooking 
the harbor. These are the homes of the District Commis- 
sioner and the other British Government Officials. 

In the course of our conversation after our late dinner in 
the evening, we learned that there are some forty-three 
thousand Melanesian natives on Malaita. They are quite 
similar to other Solomon Islanders in that they are usually 
friendly unless provoked. They lead simple and dignified 
lives. Many are Christians, but more of them still cling 
to the heathen traditions of their native forebears. 

Major Trench, our host, was a storehouse of information 
about native life and customs. He explained that years 
ago a number of Malaitan coastal tribes had found they 
could protect themselves against the maraudings of the 
fierce, warlike hill peoples by laboriously building small, 
easily protected islands off shore. No one seems to know 
just when they were built; now even though the dangers are 
over, the inhabitants prefer to remain in the salt water 
villages of their fathers rather than move back to the more 
or less peaceful mainland. There are a number of these 
so-called salt water villages off the shores of Malaita. We 
learned that the artificially constructed rock island called 
Auki Village some four hundred yards from shore at the 
mouth of the harbor which we had passed earlier in the 
day is such a village. 

The children in these salt water villages learn to swim 
before they learn to walk. Drinking water has to be 
fetched from the mainland in hollow bamboo poles. The 
natives have some gardens on the mainland as there is 
rarely space enough to grow a garden in a salt water vil- 
lage. Several girls at Auki Village make “money” necklaces 
of coral which are highly prized and which they trade to 
natives on the mainland for garden produce. Of course 
fish are plentiful and are the staple food for the inhabitants 
of all the tiny man-made island villages stretching along 
the Malaitan shore. 

There were many things to interest us in and around Auki 
Government Station. Colonel Grotefend and I spent the 
next few days visiting several villages on the mainland, 
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and one day we paid Auki Village a visit. We had made 
it a custom to present gifts to the chiefs of the various 
villages and the word got around so we were invariably 
received with an enthusiastic welcome. Our orderly and a 
police boy who accompanied us acted as interpreters and 
guides. 

Since coming to the South Pacific in 1942, I had become in- 
terested in the unusual tattoo decorations with which primi- 
tive peoples ornament themselves. From earliest times 
peoples the world over have adorned their faces and bodies 
with various forms of tattooing. I had seen the designs 
used by the natives in the New Hebrides, by many Solomon 
Islanders, and the unusual designs used by the Maoris in 
New Zealand. Very often the decorations, made by incising 
the skin with a sharp pointed shell or similar instrument 
rubbing in coloring matter, are put on while the individual 
is a young man or woman. The number and location of the 
tattooed decorations are usually determined quite largely 
by the traditional customs of the village or island. 

I suppose some individuals tattoo themselves simply for the 
embellishment, but more often, especially among primitive 
peoples, there is also a desire to show membership in a 
group. When it comes to a desire for adornment and, 
importantly, a desire to show membership in a group, the 
Melanesians in the South Pacific are just like other peoples 
of the world. More sophisticated folk through dress and 
decorations and emblems have a wide variety of ways in 
which to ornament themselves and show the world what 
they would like people to know. The primitive peoples have 
no fraternity pins, no academic robes, no lodge buttons; they 
have no lawyers’ gowns and wigs, no uniforms, they have 
no fancy clothes; they have only the lava lava or wrap- 
around loin cloth or the grass skirt to wear. Permanent 
tattoo decorations and other decorations of a temporary 
nature serve to provide them with an opportunity to decorate 
themselves, beautifully in their own eyes, and also to show 
to friend and stranger their affiliations and status with their 
own kind. 

Because of our welcome to native villages in and around 
Auki Government Station, I was able to learn a good deal 
about tattooing. My study was confined to Auki Village, 
the salt water village in Auki Harbor, and Lilisiana Village, 
a nearby settlement on the mainland. The Melanesians 
willingly posed while I filled notebooks with careful drawings 
of the tattoo designs or line murks as the natives themselves 
call them, as they appeared on the faces and bodies of the 
men and women. Some of these are reproduced herewith. 
As on the other islands in the Solomons, the natives of 
Malaita have a number of line marks common only to their 
own island. Similarly, the natives in the various villages 
have certain designs which have been created and are used 
only by the people of those villages. As a consequence, the 
island home of the line-marked Malaitan is revealed on 
sight to other Melanesians of the Solomon Islands. His 
village or tribe and even his family is likewise revealed by 
the decorations peculiar to each group. It is just as though 
you or I wore a placard on which was printed our name, 
our city, and our state. 


Most line-marks have been produced and reproduced from 
memory over a period of generations and have become 
stylized motifs, handsome in their simplicity. They represent 
such things as the Frigate bird, tropical flowers, trees, fish, 
etc., and are generally formal in design. Yet, because of 
inevitable irregularities resulting from free-hand applica- 
tion, the motifs have an element of freedom about them. 
Conventional tattooing as we know it is usually crudely 
lurid, banal, unimaginative, and poorly placed on the body. 
Not so with the native tattooing of the South Pacific, for in 
most cases the line marks have been well placed on the 
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faces and bodies of the men and women indicating that 
considerable thought has gone into the enterprise. 


A few of the natives at Auki Village are Christian and as 
such have been taught to abstain from further decorating 
themselves or from decorating their pickaninies, but the rest 
have ornamented themselves elaborately with line marks 
and with other types of decoration of a less permanent 
nature. For example, a number of the natives had mixed 
up a light pigment with lime as a base and adorned them- 
selves with simple temporary line marks. These temporary 
light-colored line marks, usually found only on the face, 
contrasted nicely with the inevitable dark blue or black of the 
permanent line marks the individuals also had on their dark 
brown faces and bodies. Some of the natives had bleached 
their fuzzy jet-black hair to a light yellow hue. The natives 
consider that bleached hair enhances their beauty, and 
the bleach which they mix from lime and other ingredients 
has the added desirable quality of being antiseptic. One of 
the more popular among the temporary decorations used by 
the non-Christians of Auki Village is a single small red 
or orange bead secured to the tip of the nose by means of 
a thin sliver driven through the flesh. When we first saw 
an Auki Villager with this curious little orange bead 
seemingly balanced on the tip of her nose, I suspect we 
must have appeared unduly curious about it, but soon we 
saw many of the natives wearing them. Some of the old 
men of the village have a decorated bone ornament which 
resembles an old-fashioned collar button attached flat side 
out affixed to the tip of their noses. Other natives had 
pierced their nostrils from the inside with numerous small 
slivers of wood which projected out from the surface of 
the nose like so many needles. The majority of the natives 
at Auki Village had imbedded bead-like pieces of bone in 
punctures through the lobes and edges of their ears so that 
the polished bone gleamed from both sides. An amusing 
evidence of the Auki Villagers’ contact with the world 
was found in the flashlight bulb one old woman had placed 
in the lobe of her ear. 


In Lilisiana Village most of the adults, but not the children, 
were adorned with line marks. Skins of all the inhabitants 
were free, however, from temporary ornaments of one kind 
or another as the villagers have largely been converted to 
Christianity and as such abstain from personal decoration. 
Since the skin of the droves of pickaninies were entirely free 
from ornamentations it will not be many years before there 
will be few left in Lilisiana with the village line marks. 
Before we knew it our short vacation at Malaita was over 
and it was time to return to Guadalcanal. The District 
Commissioner and the other officials told us that the hospi- 
tality of Malaita would await us and any of our American 
friends if ever we could return. They had planned a color- 
ful Christmas Pageant and asked if they might send a 
schooner for us, but by the Christmas Season we had moved 
to the Netherlands East Indies and could not accept their 
invitation. 
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A NOTE ABOUT THE DECORATIONS 


@ All of the conventionalized designs which are used by 
the natives in their tattooing have names. Often one 
cannot tell when observing these designs for the first time 
what it was that suggested the motif to the native, but when 
one finds out the descriptive native name for the designs, 
it is easy to see the resemblance to the thing depicted. For 
example, the motifs called TALE KO-KOSU—Tracks of 
the Hermit Crab (See Figures No. 1, 13, and 19)—depict 
the tracks of the hermit crab as he waddles or sidles across 
the warm sands. 

In some instances some of the designs that are listed as 
common to one island may also be observed in other islands 
in the Solomons. The fish motif shown as Figure No. 23, 
for example, is native to Florida Island, yet it is also found 
on Malaita. The probable reason for this is that the natives 
may move from island to island, although such movement 
is not common. Of the decorations illustrated here, designs 
common to all of Malaita are shown as figures No. 3, 5, 7, 
10, 11, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, and 22. 

The TALE KO-KOSU, Figures No. 1 and 19, are used 
free'y by all the inhabitants of Auki Village, yet TALE KO- 
KOSU motif, Figure No. 13, is used as a line mark by just 
one family in the village. Other designs common to Auki 
Village are shown as Figures No. 2, 6, 14, and 24. 

Designs common to individual families are illustrated by 
Figures No. 4, 8, 9, 12, 13, 25, and 26. Usually when a 
family has its own family mark, the members of that family 
will be conspicuously adorned with that mark. They will 
show their loyalty to the village, too, by using some designs 
common to the village. Many will also be decorated with 
designs common to the island itself. One might assume 
from the foregoing that the natives covered themselves 
with the designs, but this was not the case. Considerable 
restraint was shown in the number of line marks found on 
any one individual. 
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TATTOO DECORATION USED FOR PERSONAL ADORNMENT 
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Teaching Art British Schools 


@ Apart from being considered a polite accomplishment 
for the leisured classes, art was not included in the curri- 
culum in schools in Britain until 1850. Just over 100 years 
ago the British Government appointed a select committee 
to inquire into the best means of educating public taste. 
Their report stated that it would be an excellent thing both 
for the artist and the consumer of works of art to make 
art, to a certain extent a part of e'ementary national edu- 
cation. The governments of both Germany and Switzerland 
had previously come to the same conclusion. 

It was not until renewed interest in art had been awakened 
by what was known as the Great Exhibition in London in 
1850 that art teaching was introduced into the curriculum 
in state-aided schools in England. The industrial Revolu- 
tion had created an ever-growing demand for skilled work- 
ers and the slogan “skill of hand and eye” adopted by the 
protagonists of the Art and Handicraft movement, appealed 
not only to the practical sense of the people in general 
but in particular to the industrialists to whom skilled hands 
were of vital importance. 

It followed, therefore, that the course of study, first drawn 
up for use in schools, was systematically arranged aiming 
at technical qualities. It is of interest to recall that many 
years before boys began to develop their skill of hand in 
school, girls were made to stitch neatly on to the canvas 
sampler maudlin sentiment in verse. 


The dull and sterile methods first used were not a British 
peculiarity; the methods used in other countries were equally 
futile. The first course of art instruction arranged for 
schools required children to draw horizontal, perpendicular 
and oblique straight lines of different lengths. They were 
succeeded by simple curves arranged systematically about 
an upright line, which curves, in the final stages of the 
exercises, became a conventional rendering of the Greek and 
Roman acanthus leaf. 


Th‘s method of teaching gave way to the advocates of model 
drawing which included lessons in geometry and perspective, 
taught with the same methodical care as freehand. 


As soon as the failure of these systems, which had as their 
sole aim the development of technical sk ll with adult stan- 
dards in minds, was recognized, an era of experiment com- 
menced. Brushwork, free-arm, mass-drawing, ambidexter- 
ity, these and many other methods were tried and failed. 


But when child-study commenced in earnest, the psychologists 
made important discoveries; they are largely responsible 
for revolutionary developments in methods of teaching which 
has taken p ace during recent years. 

Although their convictions vary they all agree that chil- 
dren pass through well defined stages and that, during these 
periods, methods of teaching must vary accordingly. 


Meanwhile, a great art educationist, Professor Cizek, who 
was born in Leitmeritz in Bohemia in 1865, had_ been 
teaching in Vienna on entirely original lines. He had made 
the important discovery that children draw from mental 
images, and not from what they see with the physical eye. 
His program of study was simple and brief. ‘Let the chil- 
dren grow, develop, and mature’”’. 

He divided the work of children into two periods. The 
first, that of self-revelation of the child. The second that 
of self-reliance. His teaching only commenced at the be- 
ginning of the second period when his aim was to bring 
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the child to realize that everything originates within him- 
self. His principal aim was to develop the creative power. 
He contended that between the ages of eight and twelve 
creative talent in children begins to diminish and that 
at this stage they try to imitate the work of mature artists. 
The method of teaching of Professor Cizek has spread to 
all civilized countries and is known as the Modern method 
of teaching art to children. During the transitional period 
Miss Marion Richardson was working along somewhat 
parallel lines in England. She contended that all children 
are gifted with the power to create, whereas Professor 
Cizek taught only gifted children. In the year 1930 she 
was appointed Inspector of Art by the London County 
Council and in this capacity her influence on art teaching 
in schools became most effective. 


Miss Richardson has conclusively demonstrated by her 
teaching that all children have creative ability in more or 
less degree and that creative power does not wane at the 
age of puberty. 

Many authorities have formed circulating collections of pic- 
tures for schools. Children are also encouraged to visit 
Art Galleries and museums. Exhibitions of outstanding 
pictures by children from Britain and other countries are 
frequently held in London and the provinces for the benefit 
of parents and teachers as well as children. 


Although the development in children of the power of plastic 
expression has not yet been given due attention in modern 
methods of teaching, some good work is being done in various 
parts of the country. Muscular and touch images are just 
as vividly conceived by children as visual images, they 
should therefore be given an opportunity of expressing 
themselves plastically. 


Today, in Britain, art teachers in primary schools are 
drawn from the ranks of the teaching profession and given 
specialized art training. Those in secondary schools, after 
obtain.ng their art qua-ifications, are required to devote 
one year to teaching practice and the study of pedagogy. 
They are, therefore, acquainted with the child’s reactions 
to art at the various stages of his development and with 
modern methods of teaching. 


Inspectors of Art and Art Organizers, appointed by Britain’s 
Ministry of Education and local authorities and drawn 
from the teaching profession, visit and advise teachers and 
help them by arranging lectures and refresher courses of 
train-ng. 

The great crisis through which Britain and other countries 
have passed has had its effect upon children, for they do 
not ignore any scenes or happenings in everyday life. Many 
of the pictures they have produced during World War II 
vividly record their reactions to the tragic scenes many have 
been forced to witness. It is gratifying, however, to know 
that Art teachers in Britain are busily engaged preparing 
progressive programs, for they realize the rich possibilities 
for the future by the development of the creative power in 
her children today. 
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A PROBLEM FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPILS WHICH CHALLENGED 
THEIR SKILL AND INTEREST IN 
THINGS OF THE MODERN WORLD 


@ It is vital to find problems in art for high school students 
that interest and at the same time have real value as art 
training. A required art class in high school comprises a 
group of first year students of quite varied abilities. They 
do not approach an art problem with the abandon of free 
expression found in the grades nor have they the ability 
and technical proficiency to produce a result that pleases 
their more mature critical faculty. 

So in casting about for problems that would have merit 
and yet interest the student and give him the pleasure of 
accomplishment, the idea of making models to scale and 
definite specifications presented itself. The idea seemed 
good since there is such wide spread interest in building 
models of various sorts, airplanes in particular, especially 
amongst boys. So in building a complete model it was only 
necessary to capitalize on an interest already prevalent. 
The hunch proved to be a valid one; there was a very 
definite interest and response from almost the entire class 
of thirty-five students. They worked longer, more consist- 
ently, and produced a more unified result than in any other 
project heretofore presented. 

The problem was the building and painting of a village 
model ten feet long, four feet wide, consisting of a group 
of small residences, some public buildings likely to be found 
in such a community, placed against a painted background 
of hills and sky. The project was begun by some practice 
in construction of a very simple type of house cut from 
bristol board, then glued together. While this activity went 
on, the students looked about in magazines for floor plans 
and if possible pictures of small houses or other structures 
that pleased them and could serve them as patterns for 
their part of the project. For the most part plans and 
pictures were easy to find. The New England style church 
required the greatest amount of research and also con- 
siderably more time than the others in building. The 
entire village was layed out and built to the scale of one- 
eighth inch equal to one foot. Such a scale kept the build- 
ings small enough to fit in drawers and lockers yet not 
too diminutive for handling. They were all done with 
medium weight bristol board and glue. Each student began 
his unit by drawing its floor plan at one-eighth inch scale, 
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followed on the same page by side and front view elevations. 
With these actual size drawings at hand plus pictures of the 
building, the unit was cut out and glued together each 
side separately and arranged with flaps. Window openings 
were cut and celophane used to simulate glass was placed 
over a dark background. The houses were then painted 
with tempera. Besides his unit each student was required 
to construct at least two trees (made of sponge glued on a 
pipe-cleaner trunk) and devote a certain amount of time 
to the project as a whole. There was the background to be 
painted, the construction of three small elevations (the 
highest on which the church sits) to give the model more 
variety and prevent a complete flatness. These little hills or 
elevations were simply put together with three pieces of 
heavy cardboard cut out in irregular shapes, each succes- 
sively smaller. The larger shape was mounted first on 
low blocks of wood; the other two atop each other also on 
blocks. Glued tape, connected smoothly, sealed down the 
sides of the hills. 

The village at this point was ready to be assembled. Before 
mounting the houses in place varnish had to be spread over 
the whole area that was to simulate lawns and this varnish 
to be covered with sawdust was brushed off and the ground 
painted green. The buildings were then glued into posi- 
tion; walks, paths, and streets painted. It should be added 
that trees and shrubbery are mounted more _ successfully 
before the sawdust is put on. 

This village model on completion was admired and con- 
sidered quite pleasing and successful by the students, It 
proved also valuable as a problem in art training. Students 
were given experience in producing something in actual 
three dimensional forms; a certain basic understanding of 
floor plans and elevations with their attendant architectural 
conventions was derived. Greater proficiency was acquired 
in drawing, together with the mixing and manipulation of 
paints. There were surely other values none the less im- 
portant for being less tangible: a better understanding of 
housing problems, the advantages of space and fresh air 
away from the city, and perhaps the most satisfying, a 
feeling of accomplishment through mutual effort. 
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TWO STUDENTS AT SOUTH SHORE 


HIGH SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


START WORK ON THE SCALED 


MODEL OF A_ VILLAGE. THE 


FROJECT WAS CARRIED OUT 


UNDER GAYLORD F. WILKINSON, 


THE ART TEACHER AT THE SOUTH 


SHORE HIGH SCHOOL. 


THE MODEL OF VILLAGE MADE BY STUDENTS AT SOUTH 
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Most people, used to 
bronze seulpture, ex- 
pect the same fragility 
of legs, arms, drapery, 
in wood. It is the prob- 
lem of the sculptor wm 
wood to give dynamic 
quality to the work 
within the _ limiting 
shape of tree trunk or 
block. The grain of 
wood is also a severe 
limitation as the work 
must be designed “with 
the grain”; this very 
limitation, however, is 
more than made up for 
by the play of the 
grain on the surface of 
the finished piece. Keep 
in mind when looking 
at wood sculpture that 
here is a work executed 
in perhaps the sternest 
of sculpture mediums. 


—John Rood 
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@ Every artist sees in his work something that goes beyond the mere 
technique of handling the brush, the chisel, the musical instrument, or 
the written word. John Rood considers the nature of art in the following 
words: “Art is an emotion put into form by the exercise of an unusual 
intelligence or individuality. It is rarely what you would call a polite or 
an intellectual thing since the artist cannot, in honesty, to himself, 
afford to compromise and adjust what he has to say to what people 
of a particular environment would like to hear. To be effective, he 
must have belief. This may be a belief in the God of the Bible, in the 
essential goodness of people, in the future, past or present of mankind. 
The impact of that belief on the world about him may produce many 
cantradictions, the conflict of which inevitably results in those objects 
we call works of art.” 

John Rood’s art developed over the years as a side line, a form of spiritual 
release which found expression in a wide variety of media. In the same 
year that he began work as a stenographer he took his first lesson on a 
violin which his grandfather had made. At sixteen he painted his first 
picture with ordinary house paint on an old piece of windowshade. The 
att-c of his uncle’s farmhouse near Marietta, Ohio, was fitted out as a 
studio and it was there that he began modeling heads with mud which 
he dug out of the road. While in high school he organized and conducted 
its first orchestra. Years later in Paris he found time to study piano 
with Emil Kartun, and although he has had little time for actual per- 
formance the enjoyment and promotion of music has remained one of his 
favorite pastimes. 

Rood’s wood sculpture began during the depression—in 1933—and is the 
one medium through which his ideas have consistently reached the public 
in yearly exhibitions since 1937. The universally favorable press com- 
ments have frequently stressed the sincerity and honesty of his expression, 
the originality and power of his forms. And it is no wonder, for he has 
never had to depend on his art for a livelihood and consequently has never 
found it necessary to compromise ideas, sidestep issues or intellectualize 
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his style in order to please a public. He has remained true to himself and, 
in a peculiarly American fashion, the public has repeatedly given resound- 
ing approval for his independence. 

One of his most general characteristics is the deep sympathy and human 
understanding which seems to motivate both the subject matter and the 
artistic handling of the materials. In some of the early work the artist 
used the most simple decorative forms as a means to develop his under- 
standing of sculptural design. In later years it has frequently happened 
that a rare, beautiful and extremely difficult material] like snakewood will 
challenge the utmost skill and restraint of the artist and an abstration 
like the elegant Torso is the result. 

The study of the human head is perhaps the most common and elusive of 
a.l sculptural problems. In several of the examples the interest seems to 
be concentrated on the texture and fine grain of the wood, the surface 
patterns resulting from the chisel marks and the simple proportions of 
large forms. Sometimes those forms are handled abstractly to give a 
sense of movement as in the downward sweep of an angel which is ‘ndi- 
cated by the pitch of the face and the heavy twist of the wing above it. 
Rood’s greatest achievements are without question those which give 
expression to the hopes, joys and frustrations of the common man. For 
the most part they are associated with folk legends, songs and religious 
customs which have flourished for generations in isolated rural areas and 
only recently have received the artistic recognition they so richly deserve. 
Some of these subjects have come directly out of the artist’s own back- 
ground and experience; from the farms, the mines and the mountains of 
Ohio and West Virginia. 

In another group of figures there is a different set of ideas which are not 
commonly found in modern sculpture. This has to do with the poetry, 
music and humor of everyday American life. 
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@ In our school all the children are not of the genius type 
who can model everything they wish. We have children 
who like to model in grades two and three if they are given 
some direction. 

When the majority of the class sits day after day and say, 
“guess I’ll play with clay,” they mean just that. They roll 
it in a ball and roll it down the length of the table to a 


What does the teacher do in the demonstration? Show the 
Then at the end of the period as they rest she models a 


child at the far end of the table. They toss little pieces 
to one another. They roll many balls like marbles. If it 
is winter they make the same snow man day after day. 
Are they having a good time? No, they look bored. There 
is no enthusiasm. They don’t know the possibilities hidden 
} in the clay. 
: Two half hours teaching of demonstration by the teacher 
will make them wide awake and enthusiastic to make 
\ HRM AVE h) children how a duck can be made by pulling the head out 
of a lump of clay and then pulling out the bill. The teacher 
and each child has a lump of clay as she shows them step by 
step. Then while they rest and watch her she shows them 
how to make a bird, a swan, a goose because these are 

something like ducks. 
On another day she shows them how to model four legged 
donkey, elephant, cow, horse, etc., the children can’t wait 
By JESSIE TODD, Laboratory for the next lesson when they can model what they wish. 
One boy modelled this elephant. It was not like the teacher’s. 
School, University of Chicago Hers had the end of the trunk touching the body. Illustra- 
tion 2 shows some elephants invented by a 6th grader, the 


animals. 
animals, first a dog, then giraffe for these are easiest. 
children loved these elephants. 


MODELLING 
by Children of 
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CARTOONS WHERE 


e A cartoon is a form of art that can occur where there is 
emotional feeling, intelligence, the ability to draw and an 
experience the cartoonist wishes to talk about. It starts 
with the experience about which he is moved, and ends with 
a picture that tells about it. Above all, he should express 
the idea as he sees it himself. That is very important. 

He doesn’t need to be clever or profound. Profundity is 
deadly. If he is the type of person who grins at his daily 
task at the thousand little things people do, or if he feels 
bitter, caustic, satirical or just mad at things he sees 
happening between people ‘ton the job,” he has an inexhaus- 
tible source of ideas for cartoons. That’s where ideas come 
from. If he has an “Uncle George” who looks to him like a 
perfect scream when he pushes the lawnmower because of the 
way he sticks out his hind end to keep his balance, then 
holds up his head to keep his dignity, he has an idea for a 
eartoon that will convulse people, because almost everyone 
has seen an “Uncle George.” 

In cartooning, great faithfulness to experience should be 
observed. Draw George as you see him. Don’t try to do it 
the way that clever fellow who draws for the “Daily Beef” 
would do it. Because you don’t know how he would do it. 
Besides, the charm of originality would be lost. The boys 
who portray life are good. But those who portray portray- 
als are not good. The first comedian who said “Sez you” 
was funny. But the second, third or ten thousandth who 
said it were terrible. 

Let’s develop a couple of examples. In school where the 
halls are lined with lockers, the children go through just 
about the same act every day when they put on their snow- 
suits and overshoes. It is as typical of children as their 
method of drawing a round yellow sun with straw sunbeams. 
They throw their clothes on the floor, sit on the floor, then 
hold their feet over their heads to get leverage and balance 
while they pull on their overshoes. The innocent seriousness 
of children makes it very funny to watch and a good subject 
for an entertaining cartoon. 

Let’s take another type of life situation that could be the 
source of an idea for a cartoon of different mood. Suppose 
he had an employer who seemed to be the heart and soul of 
consideration, who never seemed to impose on people and who 
seemed to make every effort to be just. Now suppose that 
without warning the cartoonist were discharged and upon 
investigation he found out that the benevolent employer 
had an elaborate spy system with which he watched every 
move of his employees and that he had been responsible for 
the discharge of several good workmen over some petty mat- 
ters. Then suppose that he interviewed the employer in 
an effort to get his job back and throughout the interview 
the employer would assume the same friendly manner as 
before and agree with everything the artist had to say and 
pretend deep concern over his problem, but would do nothing 
about it. The cartoonist would suddenly get a revulsion 
of feeling toward the man who behaved in that manner. 
His smiling face would appear to be a mask and the smile 
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painted on like a clown’s smile. Every ugly feature of the 
man, formerly not seen, would become obvious. His large 
nose would become a hawk’s beak for tearing flesh. His 
sallow complexion, formerly the sign of the failing heaith 
of a nice old man, would become the cadaverous coloring of 
a man unresponsive to human warmth or fellowship. 

In drawing the cartoon of this man, symbols that would show 
the revulsion of feeling could be used by the cartoonist. He 
might draw him holding up a smiling mask of himself to 
cover an insincere character drawn on the face in back of 
the mask. Or he could be drawn with a face on the front 
and on the back of his head. The nose could actually be a 
hawk’s beak, and the extended hand of friendship could be 
drawn as a hawk’s claw. While in the case of the child 
putting on the snowsuit, he could emphasize those things 
characteristic of children: the large head, fat cheeks, turned 
up nose, skinny legs stuck out at funny angles, because of 
typical undeveloped muscle coordination; and the character- 
istic lack of regard for neatness of their clothing. 

Some people seem to have a notion that ideas for cartoons 
are created whole cloth out of someone’s head; that the 
cartoonist just sits down and sweats it out. But in both 
these examples the simplest daily experience is the source. 
Even the source of ideas for the professional cartoonist is 
digested past experience. The person who expects a daily 
demand, forms the habit of making a mental or written 
record of reactions to experiences when they occur, for 
future reference. His use of them is limited to expressive- 
ness of his cartoon language. 

In creating a language for expressing ideas, he should be 
aware of the difference between exaggeration and true ex- 
pression. But that doesn’t mean he should stick to the 
conventional, traditional unfeeling symbols. The cartoon‘st 
may draw the things that typify the thing he wishes to say. 
If he has an original viewpoint, or if he feels his viewpoint 
very deeply, if he is really “burned up”, the result may be 
different from the conventional treatment. But he should 
not call that exaggeration. He should never lose sight of 
the true relation between good cartooning and experience. 
Above all one should be sincere. 

I have used my little cartoons to amuse the teachers and 
children at school where I teach. I've tried in every case 
to tell something about people as I saw them. I have used 
them, too, in connection with profession educational activities 
in which I take a part. Humor is, I think, one of the best 
of teaching aids. A situation where there is a little humor 
is always relaxed and friendly. I use cartoons to drive home 
points in safety, health, and courtesy. Whenever possible 
I use chalk talks of funny characters to put over ideas and 
techniques. Appended are a few little ideas of Susy’s 
“goings on”. 

When you do your cartoon don’t get that pencil and paper 
out till you are moved by the antics of the folks, then while 
moved, if you can draw, get that “mad” or “laugh” on 
paper and the cartoon will be born. 
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@ The growth of art museums and galleries, art associations 
and schools throughout America in the last half century 
from 450 to 2,113 is reported in the new volume of the 
American Art Annual just published by The American 
Federation of Art, Washington. The current volume, edited 
by Florence N. Levy, who founded the Annual in 1898, has 
been completed with the cooperation of an Editorial Board 
of Regional and State Advisors. 


An important addition includes a complete listing of 99 
art museums and art schools in Canada and 545 in the 20 
countries comprising the Latin American Section, compiled 
and edited by the National Gallery of Canada and the Inter- 
American Office of the National Gallery of Art, Washington. 


The current volume has been completely rewritten and 
lists the reports of 2,749 organizations including the Can- 
adian and Latin American sections. It is divided into the 
following sections: 


1. “Four Years in Art”, July, 1941-June, 1945, by Florence 
S. Berryman, briefly presenting the achievements of the art 
organizations during the war. 

2. A School Directory—including universities and colleges 
with art departments. Information as to curricula, tuition, 
enrollment and instructors. 

4. A Directory of Museums, Societies and Art Schools of 
Canada. 

4. A Directory of Museums, Societies, and Art Schools in 
20 of the Latin American Countries. 

5. A Directory of Organizations in the United States, with 
reports, officers, staff members, activities, important exhibi- 
tions and acquisitions. 

6. A List of art Magazines, with the editor, publisher, fre- 
quency published, and price. 


OBJECTS OF BY 
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7. A Directory of newspapers carrying art notes—with the 
name of the art editor. 

8. A geographical directory of the museums and societies 
conducting annual exhibitions of national, regional, and 
state representation in scope, with particulars as to type 
of exhibits, dates, and eligibility of artists included or who 
may submit works for inclusion. 

9. Booking Agencies for Traveling Exhibitions for the 
1946-47 Season, including a special index for type of ex- 
hibition material. 

10. A record of paintings sold at auction for $500 or more 
during the period October, 1941, through May, 1945, classi- 
fied alphabetically, with name, nationality, date of birth and 
death of the artist; and including title of painting, size, 
price, catalog number, and name of sale or auction house 
with sales date. 

11. Index, arranged alphabetically by name of organization 
with many cross references listed under the following types 
of headings as: 

Archaeology, architecture, business and professional men’s 
clubs, ceramics, art classes conducted by museums, college 
and university art departments, educational organ:zations, 
federations, galleries, handicrafts, historical and antiquarian 
museums and houses, historical societies, interior decoration, 
libraries with art galleries, etc., municipal art, museum 
associations, museums, national and regional organizations, 
numismatics, photography, residential colonies for artists, 
sculpture, water color societies, weaving, women’s organ- 
izations. 

The American Art Annual fills the demand for useful, up- 
to-the-minute, factual information on art in America—not 
duplicated elsewhere. The list price of the volume is $12; 
libraries $10. 
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Potter Looks 
Pottery 


By RUTHRANODALL 
Rhode Island School of Design 
Providence, Rhode Island 


@ When two people think so much alike that they can work 
together on the same production, this is unusual. When 
husband and w:fe subordinate their individual] differences, 
their peculiarities in technique, and produce work which 
eannot be attributed to one or the other of them alone, 
this is remarkable. But when by these means works of 
art are produced full of character and perfectly satisfying 
in design this is indeed a phenomenon: the unusual oc- 
curence is presented in this exhibition of ceramics by Mary 
and Edwin Scheier. 


The fundamental quality in all the pottery by the Scheiers 
is that they never lose sight of the material with which 
they work. Clay and its essential character influences the 
foundation form of all their pots. It is first seen in the 
flowing line of the forms, the slow-moving curves which 
so easily support themselves in a soft and plastic medium. 
The clay surface, often frankly revealed beneath the thin 
coating of glaze, influences the texture: the hard roughness 
of stoneware, the smoother surface of natural earthenware, 
the ruggedness of wares containing sand or grog. 


Again, clay influences the colors in many ways. Earthy 
colored slip, or liquid clay, is used to produce the reddish 
and dark browns, the tans and light ivory of the painted 
decoration, as well as for the foundation for the sgraffito 
designs. The beauty of these glaze colors is due largely 
to the way in which the clay color slip re!ates the greens, 
blues, pinks and purples to one another, as well as to the 
fact that the clay of the pot often shows through the glaze. 


The small stoneware bowls are typ:cally Scheier in design. 
Dancing figures with flowing locks dash madly around the 
forms to the rhythm of the turning wheel, or brace them- 
selves firmly against the motion to form a perfect balance; 
their incised parallel lines add to the feeling of motion, 
but the movement is so skillfully controlled, so continuous, 
that the figures seem to stay on the form. This effect is 
present in the sprig-decorated lamps and tall jars shown 
in the illustration, in which the clay coils follow the curve 
of the jar so closely that they are completely integrated. 
The art of sgraffito decoration, the cutting through a layer 
of slip or glaze to show the color beneath, has been practised 
by potters for hundreds of years, but seldom in our day 
with as much artistry as the Scheiers’ exhibit. Biblical 
subjects are used on a series of flat bowls and plates in an 
amusing yet dignified fashion. Little David, with his harp 
in one hand and the head of Goliath held over his shoulder 
in the other, is primitive in feeling but so skillfully designed 
as to be very modern in effect. Adam and Eve with a 
beguiling serpent appear in another design. No matter 
what the subject or type of decoration used, the same fitness 
of design as applied to shape is felt. 

Skill in “throwing” on the potter’s wheel is well displayed 
throughout, but especially in a large bowl in which the 
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ridges flow in diminishing size toward the smooth area at 
the edge and culminate in an outline design reminiscent 
of an expelled breath. To produce such pottery as this, to 
transfix the idea in its entirety into outward form, it is 
necessary to have a vivid mental image of the shape desired 
and to have perfect coordination between mind and muscle. 
Pottery making is an adult art. Its design requires the 
greatest experience in the use of color, line and form, 
combined with technical knowledge of the materials involved 
in its production. Perfect control of the material is only 
gained from long hours of practise. It is such mastery 
that puts the Scheiers among the four or five best potters 
in the country. 


By JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 


@ Every activity enjoyed by children in the elementary 
school can be a creative one if the teacher is wise enough 
to so direct it. School children are making Valentines. 
None are cutting the holes the same shape or the same 
size. Today they are making many, using a heart shape. 
At the end of the period or perhaps in the middle of the 
period they will pin them on the bulletin board and praise 
each other. Some will learn from their neighbors. Others 
will profit by the experiences of children in the class but 
continue to work out original designs. As the class goes 
on the designs will become more and more original. Children 
learn to design by having a problem restricted. In this 
lesson the restriction was each worked on a red heart 
shape. 


Tomorrow each may cut white squares of newsprint or 
paper not too stiff—these may be scalloped along the edge, 
folded and made lacey by the cutting of many holes. The 
holes may be of many shapes. The design will be better if 
the teacher suggests that the holes be large, held together 
by narrow pieces of white left uncut. This seems to result 
in more unity of pattern. It corrects the cutting of scattered 
little holes not held together in the design. 


As the children work the teacher may hold up one Valentine 
and say “isn’t this interesting because some holes are cut 
larger than others.” 


Again the lacey squares will be pinned on the bulletin board 
and the children will point to what they like, perhaps scal- 
lops on one square, perhaps holes on another. 


On the next day the teacher may put before the children 
piles of paper of many colors and paste. Each child may 
make the Valentines as he wishes. Some will find original 
ways to put together valentines they made in the restricted 
lessons, others will make funny men, old fashioned ladies, 
etc. 


When Valentine Day arrives these children will have learned 
valuable things in design because the teacher had that 
for her aim. The children will have had more fun than if 
they had had no direction. There was a challenge they 
received praise for their efforts. They had experience in 
evaluating. 


No one was restricted for on the last day he would use any 
materials he wished. 
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“Art, so long as it needs to be a dream, will never 
cease to be a disappointment.” —Santayana. 


@ It is a rather confusing feature of our cultural structure 
that certain phases of the fine arts have developed way 
beyond the point where they are an inherent part of our 
life. 

In an endeavor to find a more dynamic expression of the 
many intangibles in man’s emotional and spiritual life, many 
forms of painting and sculpture, no matter how honest or 
accomplished, have become incomprehensible to the vast 
majority of the people. This situation of highly—too highly 
—developed works of art accessible to very few, in combina- 
tion with deplorably bad taste in the surroundings anid 
objects of daily life is an untenable condition in a democracy. 
The things with which a man surrounds himself, which he 
uses every day are, after all, the most powerful factors in 
forming his opinion of form, color and harmony. They will 
consequently determine his capacity for a more enjoyable 
life. 

This is sufficient reason for many artists to give more and 
more attention to designs, forms and colors, which even in 
a strictly functional application exert a definite infiuence. 
Fortunately, the appreciation of the beauty of these func- 
tional forms is being revived by a stronger force than the 
efforts of the comparatively few designers. The technical 


By ERIK HANS KRAUSE 


limitations of many new materials and the strict require- 
ments of mass production will help inadvertently to undo 
much of the harm of the early industrial period. 

Regardless of the fact that the beauty of functional ob- 
jects should minimize the need for those just produced 
to please the senses, there are the innumerable objects 
d’art and novelties which will probably be with us for some 
time to come. It is this field of purely decorative art and 
design, that the most work will have to be done, and where 
the greatest difficulties have to be overcome. 

It is natural and a pleasure to create a good design, but 
it is a real problem to convince the “Trade” of the signi- 
ficance and importance of good design. Though farreaching 
in their influence, the tenets of the trade ignore the concepts 
of creative work to such an extent, that a well-designed 


object is an outstanding feature. 


However, regardless of whether a design is determined by 
function or is superimposed and purely decorative, the rules 
of good taste, sound proportion and color-harmony remain 
the basis values. As a demonstration of a practical applica- 
tion of these concepts, several of a series of modern table- 
mats accepted by the trade are shown here. 

In the end it is modern art education which can make the 
creation as well as the acceptance of better designs a 
definite part of a post-war program. 
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THE FOUNTAINS OF BERNE 


By MARIE WIDMER 


@ Bathed on three sides by the rapid-flowing Aare, Berne, 
founded by Duke Berthold V of Zahringen in 1191 A. D., has 
already been justly proud of her superb location and her 
water installations. Her fine weirs are as old as the city 
itself and the town brook was made to flow through the 
principal streets at a very early period for the purpose of 
cleansing them. Towards the end of the 14th century run- 
ning fountains with simple wooden columns were erected 
at frequent intervals along these thoroughfares. These 
columns were replaced, mostly in the 16th century, by the 
characteristic statues which are today one of the most 
charming features of the Swiss Capital. 

The Bernese fountain figures are noteworthy specimens of 
renaissance art. Many of them were executed by the 
artist Hans Gieng, to whom several of the fountain statues 
at nearby Fribourg, another Zahringen foundation, are also 
ascribed. Emblems of various medieval guilds and corpora- 
tions, the fountains were mostly placed in front of their 
respective guild house. 


Starting from the Bubenberg-Platz, near the railroad sta- 
tion, we can in a stroll through the quaintly arcaded Spital- 
gasse, Marktgasse, Kramgasse and Gerechtigkeitsgasse, 
which extend in a straight line, almost a mile !ong, to 
Nydeck Bridge, enjoy a splendid view of these carefully 
renovated fountains. 

The comical Bagpiper Fountain opens the procession. It 
was put up by the fraternity of this joyous profession, 
which also included the wandering minstrels. The statute 


depicts a handsome young man blowing the instrument of 


his guild; a monkey behind his back seconds his perform- 
ance, and a goose at his feet plays the attentive listener. 
His garb is typical of the carefree life of wandering musi- 
cians. Much worn shoes give unrestricted freedom to all 
his toes, and the only suggestion of more prosperous days 
in the past are the gilt fringes which adorn his garment. 


Next, in the adjoining Marktgasse, we are greeted by the 
Seiler Fountain, commemorating Anna Seiler, the founder 
of the Seiler Hospital, which in later years developed into 
the now famous Insel Hospital. The figure shows a grace- 
ful, handsomely dressed woman pouring water into a basin. 
A delightful counterpart is its neighbor, the Sharpshooter 
Fountain, erected directly in front of the guild house of the 
sharpshooters. Here we behold a warrior in uniform, ready 
to participate in some military tournament. In his right 
hand he holds the banner of his fraternity, and a small 
bear seated at his feet points his rifle vigilantly towards 
the entrance of the guild headquarters. 


for [ANUARY, 1946 


Emerging into the Kramgasse, where the elaborately reno- 
vated Clock Tower with its intricate 16th century clock- 
work is still an irresistible attraction, we encounter the 
Zahringer Fountain, paying an impressive tribute to Berne’s 
noble founder. The figure, in this instance, shows a bear— 
the heraldic animal of the city—in full armor. With his 
right hand he holds the Zahringen banner, and at his feet 
nestles a bear cub feasting on some grapes. 


In the Kramgasse too is the Samson Fountain, representing 
the butchers who always took an active part in Berne’s 
martial activities. The Bernese were fond of pointing to 
this biblical hero as a typification of o!d Bernese courage 
and the original account of the battle of Laupen in 1339, 
where the Bernese under Rudolph von Erlach gained a 
victory over Fribourg and its confederates, mentions that 
the men from Berne met the enemy after the style of 
Samson. 

A little farther on, in the Gerechtigkeitsgasse, we perceive, 
as might be expected, the Fountain of Justice. This is a 
particularly lovely column, crowned by a blind-folded woman 
with a pair of scales in her left hand. Four small figures 
are grouped at her feet. They are Pope, King, Sultan and 
Burgomaster, the representatives of the different kinds of 
state legislation, and all listen attentively and with closed 
eyes to Justice, thus acknowledging her sovereignty in all 
lands. 

On the Kornhausplatz, not far from the Clock Tower, stands 
the rather curious Ogre Fountain. It depicts a hideous man 
in the act of devouring a baby, while several other infants 
are he'd in readiness in his pockets. The figure is said to 
have been erected in memory of a ritual murder. As may 
readily be imagined, it is somewhat the “bogeyman” of 
juvenile Berne, but the cheerfully marching bears shown on 
the lower portion of the statue have somewhat a reassuring 
effect. 

Another worth-while fountain statue, personifying the defen- 
sive force of old Berne, is the “Venner Briggler’’, in the 
Amthausgasse. In more recent days the Berna fountain, in 
front of the western wing of the Federal Palace, modelled 
by the Bernese sculptor R. Christen in 1863, and the Baer 
Fountain, sculptored in 1905 by the eminent R. Munger, 
also a Bernese, have been added to this splendid array of 
fountain statues. While many other old towns in Switzer- 
land boast medieval fountains, it is generally conceded that 
in the matter of uniform execution of the figures and their 
well planned distribution in the main thoroughfares, Berne 
takes the leading place. 

All day and all night they gurgle and babble, ever ready 
to dispense a cooling drink to thirsty humans or beasts, ever 
eager to let their sweet monotony soften the harsh noises 
of traffic, and soothe one to restful sleep. An intregal part 
of the city’s very soul they truly are destined to remain, 
these picturesque, flower-adorned fountains of Berne. 
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RARE OLD CHESTS 


@ Switzerland, whose history dates back to the Roman era 
and farther still, to the age of the primitive lake dwellers, 
has in the course of the centuries become a storehouse for 
rare antiques. Pioneer among these pieces of ancient furni- 
ture is the wooden chest which its creators designed as a 
simple container for the belongings of its owners. 

There were chests in the Egyptian, Greek and Roman 
eras. The first Swiss chests, of which a few specimens 
may still be found in the canton of the Grisons, are of the 
Roman sadde-roof variety. Other types of chests trace 
their origin back to the old Nordic hollowed-out tree trunk. 
The first chests had few decorations. They were frequently 
mounted on unpolished wooden legs, with no carvings except 
around the panels. However, from the Romanesque period 
on, beginning in the 5th century, chests were gradually 
beautified. They were equipped with fancy bases and 
corners, later still with attractive inlaid work. There is 
a Romanesque chest in the Museum at Sion, in the Valais, 
which shows decorations carried out in a series of semi- 
circular arcades and rosettes. In the Middle Ages much 
of this kind of furniture came from monasteries where 
the monks were not only men of religion and learning, but 
also farmers, builders, masons and joiners. Decorations de- 
pended on the tools available, and on the kind of wood 
to be worked. 

A noteworthy specimen of a 15th century oak chest is con- 
tained in the Museum of Neuvevil!le on the Lake of Bienne. 
It is hewn out of a solid piece of wood, with iron clamps, 
padlocks and chain-and-ring handles at each end. 

The beauty of Swiss chests, whether used in monasteries 
or in well-to-do private homes, improved under the influence 
of Gothic and Renaissance art. Adornments became con- 
stantly more elaborate, inlaid designs more artistic. 

In the bi-lingual canton of Berne both the Nordic and 
Romanesque trends of culture made themselves felt. The 
chests one finds in the Historical Museum at Berne are con- 
sequent!y delightful peasant models as well as elegant patri- 
cian pieces. 

Handsome old chests are on view in most of Switzerland’s 
many Historical Museums, also in ancient chateaux preserved 
to posterity as museums, and in numerous private homes. 
In the Swiss National Museum at Zurich stands a chest 
which is decorated with coats-of-arms and strange cabalistic 
signs. In the Historical Museum at Basle one finds a 
specimen adorned with caricatures of peasants, each re- 
presenting a certain month of the year. 

In the Swiss rural districts the chest was an essential 
article of a bride’s dowry, with the portraits of both the 
bride and bridegroom-to-be often serving as an embellish- 
ment. Thus it came about that a new chest arrived in a 
home about once every generation. Older chests were then 
frequently discarded as containers of milady’s possessions 
and were reduced to humbler service. 

Chests which admittedly also have their inconvenient fea- 
tures were later gradually superseded by closets and chests 
with drawers. However, even in the U.S.A., this handy 
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piece of furniture, now generally made of cedar wood, has 
gained favor as the “hope-chest” of young girls and the 
utility chest of matrons. 


SUN DIALS ARE POPULAR 


@ Watch-and-Clockmaking is one of the oldest and most 
widely honored Swiss industries. The story of its evolution 
from a humble start at Geneva, in 1550, and at Le Locle, in 
the canton of Neuchatel, in 1679, to its present exalted 
status will for ever remain a tribute to the inventive mind 
and persevering qualities of Swiss watchmakers. 

Already in the Middle Ages churches and town halls were 
equipped with great clocks. Outstanding examples of these 
intricate medieval masterpieces are contained in the Clock 
Towers of Berne and Soleure. Gradually, in the days of the 
Renaissance, starting in the 14th century, clockmakers be- 
gan experimenting with smaller and smaller clocks, suitable 
for general public and home use. 

However, man had invented still another instrument for 
measuring and indicating time. It was the more primitive 
sun-dial, highly popular in sunny regions like the canton 
of Ticino. In that beauteous Swiss southland there is hardly 
a village that does not boast its “meridiana’’. One finds 
them on churches, town halls or school buildings and even 
on private dwellings. Colorful frescoes and quaint inscrip- 
tions are frequently an accompanying adornment. 

As timepieces many sun-dials are not 100% accurate, but 
the gay-hearted people of the Ticino countryside do not 
mind these short-comings. They are accustomed to work 
from sunrise until sunset and thus do not count mere 
minutes. 

At Cimadera, in the sequestered Val di Colla, the inscrip- 
tion on the local sun-dial proclaims in Latin: “I count only 
the bright hours”. At San Nicolao the merits of the church 
sun-dial are praised as follows: 


“Without striking the hours I am understood by all 
“Without any noise I reveal the time, 

Bells and iron may mislead, 

But I, in the light of the sun, do never err.” 


Sun-dials in Switzerland are often very old. There is one 
at Arosio, high up in the Malcantone district, which bears 
the year number of 1664. Other timepieces of this type 
may, however, be quite new. Thus, the church of Banco, 
near Novaggio, features one of 1926. Its creator is Engineer 
Ferretti, who after a successful career in Switzerland and 
abroad, retired at the age of over 70 to his native village. 
Astronomy being his hobby Mr. Ferretti made careful cal- 
culations for a sun-dial on the local parish church. In due 
course he had a dial painted which permits the reading of 
the hours as well as the minutes. Since this particular 
sun-dial covers almost one entire wall of the church the 
inhabitants were rather irked about it at first. However, 
today they are proud to have such an accurate timepiece 
in the village. 

There is another fine sun-dial on the courtyard side of an 
inn at Meride on Monte San Giorgio. This dial, too, was 
cleverly planned and painted by the owner’s father some 
29 years ago. 
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A GROUP OF WELL DESIGNED PIECES OF JEWELRY MADE BY PUPILS OF HAZEL WILLIS AT OHIO UNI- 
VERSITY AT ATHENS, OHIO. THE SETTINGS WERE FIRED AS DESCRIBED HERE. 


or JANUARY, 1946 


By HAZEL WILLIS 
Associate Professor of Design 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


e If you have a Kiln for firing pottery, then you very likely 
have all the things you need to make them. Take small 
pieces of clay and shape them round oval or other shapes— 
thick or thin—large or small—as you wish, with flat bases 
and nicely shaped beveled edges. Dry them over night and 
smooth them up next day with very fine sandpaper. 

The first fire they can be put inside of bowls that are 
going in for the biscuit fire. Glazing is the most exciting 
part, if you experiment with dabs of different colors, hoping 
they will run and blend in the firing and make new com- 
binations. 

Put Kiln wash on the floor of the Kiln, so they won’t stick 
and you can fill in the space underneath the large bulging 
objects with glazed stones. You will want to make many 
more than you really need, so you can have a choice. It’s 
always a surprise when they come out of the Kiln, and 
most of them are as lovely as any semi precious stone. 
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By RICHARD 
EF. BAILEY 


CARTOONING 


HOW TO GET IDEAS --CREATING IDEAS COMES FROM OBSERVATION AND WIThH— 
PRACTICE-WITHOUT MEMORY THERE 15 NO IMAGINATION + + CREATIVENESS DOES 


NOT SPRING FROM AN UNTRAINED AND UNIN FORMED MIN D- DEOPLE AND THE SITUATIONS 

THEY EET THEMSELVES INTO ARE FUNNY, LOOK ABOUT YOU, OBSERVE YOUR TEACHERS 

CLASSMATES PEOPLE ON THE STREET AND IN PUBLIC PLACES. A CARTOON A DAV WILL 
BE EXCELLENT PRACTICE 
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WELL LATE AGAIN 
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THE TYPE THat 
ALWAYS GOES 
FOC XTREME STYLES 


TEACHERS TALKIRG SHOP 


WE COULD HAVE SOME MORE GLAMIOROVULS TEACHERS 
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By RICHARD 
E. BAILEY. 
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CARICATURE - 1S PORTRAIT ReEOUcED To 

ITS SIMPLEST POSS!| BLE FORM. USE EVERY 
LiNE THAT CHARACTERIZES YOUR 
SUBVECTS PERSONALITY, ELIMINATE EVERY 

”) UN NECESSARY LINE. THIS TY PE. OF DRAWING 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE ARTS by 
Dagobert D. Runes and Harry G. Schric- 
kel. 1063 pages, 6 x 9 inches. Price 
$10.00. 


This is a comprehensive survey of all the 
arts of all times and all places. It is at 
once a thorough reference book, a his- 
tory of the arts and a handbook of tech- 
niques and materials in the arts. Writ- 
ten by leading authorities for all lovers 
of the arts—professionals, students and 
laymen—it contains articles on topics 
ranging from Archaeology to Interior 
Decoration. 

In addition to articles this encyclopedia 
contains definitions of terms which occur 
in the arts of countries the world over 
—India, Africa, Yugoslavia, Russia, 
Thailand, Denmark, to name a few. In- 
cluded also are terms which appear in 
many languages—Sanskrit, Swedish, 
French, Arabic, German, Chinese, Ital- 
ian, Japanese and several other tongues. 
Particularly noteworthy is the full treat- 
ment given Oriental art terms, terms 
which will become increasingly impor- 
tant as the Occident comes in closer con- 
tact and more frequent intercourse with 
the cultures and arts of the Orient. 
Other definitions deal with materials, 
processes, techniques, tools, schools of 
art. All these definitions embody the 
most authoritative and most recent in- 
formation available. 


All materials in this encyclopedia have 
been so arranged that they are readily 
accessible. Cross references have been 
employed wherever possible so that the 
reader can go from one part of the 
encyclopedia to another, and thus develop 
a more integrated understanding of that 
inexhaustible subject, the arts of man. 


WHEN DEMOCRACY BUILDS by 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 131 pages, 7% x 
10% inches. Price $4.00. 


With brilliant exposition, Mr. Wright 
describes organic architecture in this 
book as seeking to serve man rather 
than to rule over him. Material re- 
sources available to all, form the nat- 
ural basis of good design in organic 
architecture; good design demands the 
full use of the agencies and tendencies 
of the new freedom: electrification, 
steam, raw materials, mass production. 
Because it is fundamental to his phil- 
osophy of a democracy that begins in 
the home, Mr. Wright emphasizes his 
belief that architecture expresses the 
spirit of a people and becomes the most 
vital art of society, the final proof of 
quality in any civilization. For, as Mr. 
Wright says, man himself makes his 
cities. 
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SIMPLIFIED SHOW CARD WRITING 
by C. R. Havighorst. 107 pages 9 x 12 
inches. Illustrated. Price $3.00. 


Here is a new and simpler way to learn 
show card writing. Stroke by stroke, 
and step by step, it covers the basic 
alphabets, planning, designing—every 
aspect of the craft. 

Prepared by an expert show card writer 
and artist of wide experience, one who 
knows all the short cuts and tricks of 
the trade, this book provides much more 
than a complete course in the lettering 
art. With its aid almost anyone can 
learn show card writing by applying the 
simple principles set forth. 

A generous-sized easy-to-read volume, 
jam-packed with information and _ in- 
struction. The early pages of the book 
present all the mechanical details of suc- 
cessful show card writing. 

Throughout the book there are more 
than one hundred illustrations of prize- 
winning show cards—artistic cards that 
have been used succesfully by leading 
stores in all lines of business. This col- 
lection alone will furnish a wealth of 
ideas for designing sure-selling show 
cards. 

The book has a spiral binding so that 
it will lie flat on a worktable, stand on 
edge, or even hang on the top of a draw- 
ing board—and the pages will stay put! 


TEACHER IN AMERICA by Jacques 
Barzun. 319 pages, 5% x §8 inches. 


Price $3.00. 


This is a provocative, personal commen- 
tary on teaching and teaching methods 
by one of America’s brilliant young 
philosophers and historians. Professor 
Barzun, who teaches at Columbia, con- 
siders the purpose of teaching to be not 
only the integrating of a person with 
his environment, but also the strength- 
ening of a person’s mental equipment to 


the point where he can bring influence 
to bear on his surroundings. Teaching 
in a democracy, he feels, should have 
the aim of strengthening the democracy 
through its citizens. He uses the widest 
possible interpretation of the word 
“teaching,” for he believes that intel- 
ligent conversation, for example, can 
teach as much as or more than a formal 
lesson. 

He gently satirizes the formal clothing 
of the profession such as mechanical 
recitation, rigid lecturing from notes, 
eternal quizzes and questionnaires, the 
reliance on books as substitutes for ex- 
perience. However, he goes far beyond 
a mere analysis of teaching and at- 
tempts to illuminate the whole question 
of our national culture. 


DESIGN FOR AMERICA by Theodore 
Brameld. 165 pages, 5 x 7% inches. 
Price $2.00. 


This is a complete account of the un- 
usual experiment in education which fo- 
cussed upon the future of American life, 
while utilizing the experience of both 
past and present. 

The students devoted a part of each 
school day to problems which involved 
all fields of learning. They read diver- 
gent points of view on controversial po- 
litical and social issues. They studied 
science and the fine arts, not as isolated 
subjects, but as forces in building the 
society of tomorrow. They interviewed 
citizens of their community. They clar- 
ified their ideas of democracy and ac- 
quired a real appreciation of the poten- 
tialities of democratic society. 


HELPING TEACHERS UNDERSTAND 
CHILDREN by The Staff of the Division 
on Child Development and Teacher Per- 
sonnel. 468 pages, 6 x 9 inches. Price 
$3.50. 


The study described in this volume was 
undertaken on a volunteer basis by a 
group of classroom teachers and teaching 
principals in one of the systems of public 
schools actively associated for some 
three years with the Commission on 
Teacher Education. The object was to 
improve their own understanding of the 
girls and boys they were trying to pre- 
pare for the life they would be called on 
to lead as intelligent citizens. The pro- 
cedure was not elaborately technical at 
any stage but simple and _ practical 
enough to appeal to similar groups of 
teachers in other parts of the country. 
It may be described as a project in co- 
operative in-service education in which 
about equal emphasis was placed on in- 
dividual learning and group stimulation. 
The book is both a guide to child study 
and a contribution to the literature of 
group work. 
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